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ACHIEVEMENT, ^t^FACTOR ANALYSIS, TEST VALIDITY, MATURITY TESTS, 
SPEECHES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

EVIDENCE ABOUT THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF PRESUMED 
VOCATIONAL MATURITY FACTOR SCORES WAS OBTAINED BY STUDYING 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FACTORS OF VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND A 
GROUP OF CONCURRENT VARIABLES DEEMED RELEVANT TO VOCATIONAL 
MATURITY, THESE VARIABLES WERE CLASSIFIED INTO FIVE 
CROUPS — FAMILY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS, ABI! <Y AND ACHIEVEMENT, 

vocational aspiration, participation, and description, scorets 

ON EACH VARIABLE WERE OBTAINED FOP THE SAME 103 BOYS IN BOTH 
THE NINTH AND 12TH GRADES. SCORES WERE CORRELATED AT EACH OF 
THE GRADE LEVELS WITH SOME VARIABLES TREATED AS CONTINUOUS 
MEASURES AND OTHERS- DICHOTOMI ZED . COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
BETWEEN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF MEASURES WERE COMPUTED. FACTOR 
SCORES WERE OBTAINED FOR EACH BOY AT BOTH GRADE LEVELS, AND 
THE SCORES ON EACH FACTOR WERE CORRELATED WITH THE SCORES ON 
EACH VARIABLE. A GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS IS 
PROVIDED. "OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION — TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS" APPEARS AS AN ADEQUATE MEASURE FOR NINTH AND 
12TH GRADES. "CONSIDERATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ALTERNATIVES AND 
CONTINGENCIES" APPEARS AS AN ADEQUATE 12TH"GRADE MEASURE. 
TABLES CONTAIN VARIABLE MEASURE INFORMATION AND CORRELATION 
DATA. THIS PAPER WAS PRESENTED TO SESSION 177 OF THE AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION CONVEN‘!'ION (WASHINGTON, 
D.C., APRIL 5, 1966). (PS) 
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Introduction 



This paper describes a study of the relationship between the factors of vocational 
maturity and a group of concurrent variables which are deemed to be relevant to vocational 
maturity. The purpose of this study is to acquire further understanding of the 'factors 
and to 'investigate the construct validity of the factors as measures of vocational matur- 
ity. • ' 



Procedure 

A group of variables was selected which are not themselves deemed measures of voca- 
tional maturity but which should be relevant to it. These variables were classified into 
five groups, and are presented in Table 1 along with a brief description of each variable. 
The five groups into which they are classified are: Socioeconomic Status of the Family;/ 

Ability arid Achievement; Vocational Aspiration; Participation; and Description, Scores on 
each variable were obtained for 103 boys in the ninth grade and for the same IO 3 boys in, . 
the twelfth grade. As is noted in Table 1 not all of the variables were used in both 
grades. In order to examine the relationships scores were intercorrelated at each of the 
grade levels. Some of the variables were treated as continuous measurements while others 
were dichotomized. Appropriate coefficients of correlation were computed between the 
various types of measures. After these relationships were examined, the correlations 
between the variables and the factors were explored. Factor scores were obtained for each 
boy on each of the twenty-four factors at the ninth grade and on each of the twenty-five . 
factors at the twelfth grade, and the scores on each factor were correlated with the 
scores on each variable. 

■’ Results 



I Tables 2 and 3 present the significant inter cor relations among the variables be- 

\ lieved to be relevant to vocational maturity. Since this is an exploratory study i’rom . 

\ which hypotheses will be derived to be tested on another group of subjects, the two-tail 
t test of significanccj was used. Table 2 presents the intercorrclations, of the .variables 
" at the. 9'fch grade: there are significant relationships between family socioeconomic statu* 

I and boy's ability and school achievement. The boys with good achievement , also 
i higher vocational aspiration levels and vocational aspiration level is significantly., ire.- 
i lated to parental Occupational level. The negative correlations associated with 9 ge., 

- typical when dealing with one grade group, indicate that the younger boys have higher 
measured ability and achievement, have parents in higher level occupations, and .tj^ems elves 
[ have higher vocatioral aspirations than do older boys. The correlations of birth order 
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with ability and achievement bear out recent research findings that the first born tend 
to have higher academic achievement than other children (Warren, 1966). 

Table 3 presents the significant intercorrelations among the variables at the 12th 
grade, and indicates generally the same relationships as at the 9th grade. It can be 
concluded that during the high school years achievement, and ability are associated with 
family socioeconomic status and vocational aspiration ievel. The inclusion of measures ^ 
of participation in in -school and out~of -school activities is related to ability, achieve- 
ment, parental occupational level and vocational aspiration level. Although the out-of- 
school activities are relevant to the boy's preferred occupation, these activities do not i 
include either after -school work or summer emplo 3 mient. In fact, as the negative correla- 
tion indicates, the higher the boy's vocational aspiration the less likely he is to hold 
an after -school job. 
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Turning to the primary focus of this study, the remaining tables present the corre- | 

lations between scores on these variables and the factor scores. In 9th grade nine J 

factors showed some significant correlation with the variables, and of these nine, five \ 

showed significant relationship to more than two variables. These five factors and their f 

correlations with the variables are shown in Table 4. In general, these factors show the f 

greatest number of correlations with ability and achievement, and with vocational aspira- 
tion level. Factor 1, Occupational Information: Training and Educational Requirements, 
and Factor 8, Occupational Information: Financial Requirements, correlate significantly 
only V7ith these variables. Factor 14, Socioeconomic Accessibility of Preference, is bas- 
ically a measure of the degree to which the occupational level of the boy's preference 
approximates the occupational level of his parents. It and factor 17, Agreement Between 
Ability and Preference, may be termed measures of wisdom or realism of occupational pref- 
erence; both show interesting relationships which result from the fact that people who 
are placed high cannot overaspire, while those who are placed low are not likely to aim 
still lower. The higher the socioeconomic status of the family the more socially and 
economically accessible will the boy's preferred occupation be to him, and the higher the 
boy's vocational aspiration level the less socially and economically accessible it will 
be. The correlations also indicate that boys whose preferences are socioeconomically 
accessible to them have parents who have vocational aspirations for them. The correla- 
tions with factor 17, Agreement Between Ability and Preferences, suggest that the greater 
the ability of the boy the more likely he is to prefer an occupation which is in keeping 
with his ability, and that the higher the vocational aspiration of the boy the less likely 
is he to prefer an occupation in keeping with his ability. Factor 19, Specificity of 
Planning for Qualifying for Post-High School Training or Beginning Job, correlates with 
two measures of achievement and with agreement between aspiration and expectation. Thus, 
the closer one's aspiration is to one's expectation the more specific will planning be 
for initiating occupationally related activities. 



At the 12th grade, 19 of the 25 factors showed some significant correlations with 
the variables, seven having more than two significant correlations. Time does not permit 
a complete description of all of the factors so three are selected for discussion here. 
These three factors and their significant correlations with the variables are shown in 
Table 5. The four which are not discussed are shown in Table 6. The first factor shown 
in Table 5, Occupational Information: Training and Educational Requirements, also showed 
significant correlations with the variables at the 9th grade. At the 12th grade it not 
only showed relationship with vocational aspiration level, ability, and achievement but 
also with socioeconomic status of the family and with most of the participation measures. 

It does not show relationship with either after -school or summer employment, which suggests 
that the type of information measured by factor 1 is not gained through experience di- 
rectly with work. Not only do most of the employment opportunities open to high school 
boys not require much training or advanced education, but they result in acquiring 
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no such relevant information. Factor l6, Agreement Between Ability and Preference, was 
? also found to have significant correlations at the 9'th grade and again, it correlated 
f with ability and some <~f the achievement measures. At the 12th grade it also is related 
^ to parental occupational level but not to the boy's vocational aspiration level. Factor 

1 , Consideration of. Occupational Alternatives and Contingencies, did not appear at the . 

9th grade but has interesting correlations with the variables at the 12th grade. Besides 
^ correlating with parental occupational level and participation in in-school activities it 
^ *is also related to after-school and summer employment. This suggests that boys need ex- 
1 pos\ire to the work world in order to become aware of obstacles which may hinder the im- 
. • plementation of their vocational plans. It also suggests that work experience provides 

? information about alternative means of implementation. 



f Discussion 

I The intent of this investigation was to obtain evidence about the construct valid- 

? ity of presumed vocational maturity factor scores. Construct validity is investigated 
when the underlying quality or trait of the measurement being studied is of .primary im- 
\ portance, and when there exist no definitive criteria of the underlying trait which can 
i be measured (Cronbach and Meehl, 1955)* The primary focus of this research is on the 

■ construct of vocational maturity which is believed to iknderlie the factor scores. If a ; 

> definitive criterion measure of vocational maturity existed it would be possible to cor- 

[ relate the factor scores with this criterion measure, and the resulting correlation coef- 

• ficient would be an index of the validity of the factor scores. Since no such criterion 

i exists it is necessary to approach the determination of validity indirectly, and this 

^ study is a report of one such approach. To the extent that the status and achievement • 
variables reported in this study are associated with vocational maturity, and to the 
= extent that scores on these variables are correlated with scores on the factors, evidence 

; is provided for the construct validity of the factor scores as measures of vocational 

I maturity. A brief review of research linking most of these status and achievement vari- 

i ables to vocational behavior was presented in a previous monograph of the Career Pattern 

■■ Study (Super and Overstreet, i960), and a later paper will describe their relationship 
[ with measures of young adult vocational behavior. The results reported here provide 
evidence for the relationship between the variables and some of the factors. 

f Five factors at the 9bh grade and seven factors at the 12th grade showed more than 

I two significant correlations with the variables. These correlations tend to support the 
construct validity of the factors. However, the degree of support is certainly greater .. 
for some factors than for others. The most support is offered for factor 1, Occupational 
’ Information: Training and Educational Requirements, which showed, many correlations with ■ 

^ the variables at both levels. This may be the most appropriate^ measure of vocational 
i maturity during the high school years. This factor loads on many elements that are rele'“ 
I * vant to the high school years. This factor loads on many elements that are relevant to 
\ the high school years, such as information on required high school background, usevof 
i , resources for orientation, and economic requirements for getting into occupations. The 
] training and educational elements which this factor taps most heavily measure the boy's 
t information about types and content of training, its length and location. It seems 
I logical that boys who are vocationally mature, and who presumably are concerned about 
I their vocational future, would first seek out this type of information. The search for 
I this information probably begins in the freshman year and continues through the senior 

year . 

I 

s. 

: The other factor which correlated with the status and achievement variables at both- 

I levels is Agreement Between Ability and Preference. Since this factor correlated Mth 
I fewer variables than did factor 1, and since its correlations were mostly with ability 
I and achievement, it is necessary to be cautious in evaluating it as an adequate measure 

A of vocational maturity. This factor assesses whether the boy’s ability equals the re- 
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j quired ability for his occupational prefcronoe. Boyo vit.h high ability will nao/»RSfl.fi-iy 
score high on this factor since their ability -wiil exceed the mintmutu roiju5x-cut<^iibs for 
I most occupations. The negative correlation with vocational aspiration level at the 9th 
! grade indicates much the same thing in that the lower the level of the boy’s vocational 
I aspiration the more likely he is to have the required ability and score high on this 

' factor. However, a boy with high ability who prefers a low level occupation is not neces- 

■ sarily vocationally mature since he is choosing an occupation beneath hts potential. :: • 

I Thus it is possible to score high on this factor and not be vocationally mature. , 

c 

I The remaining three factors which showed good correlation with the variables at the 

f 9th grade did not .do so at the 12th grade, and since there seems to be nothing inherent 
V in these factors to make them specific to only one level, doubt is cast on their adequacy 
as measures of vocational maturity. 

i 

Factor 24, Consideration of Occupational Alternatives and Contingencies,- correlated 
{ with a nimber of variables at the 12th grade but does not appear as a factor at the 9th 

f grade. It may be that this factor is a true measure of vocational maturity for high 

■; school seniors but not for high school freshman. This conclusion is supported by its sig- 
I nificant correlations with after -school and summer employment. It suggests that expos.ur.e 
. to work is necessary before this factor becomes operative,, and most first year high school 

■ students do not have much -of a work history behind them. It can therefore be tentatively 
; concluded that this is an adequate measure of vocational maturity at the twelfth grade. 

? None of the factors shown in Table 6 have many correlations at the 9th grade, and there , 

; is little evidence for them as specific measures of vocational maturity at the 12th grade. 

i, Summary 



In summary, this study has presented evidence for the construct validity of two fac- 

s tors of vocational maturity. The first. Occupational Information: Training and Educa- 

^ tinnal Requirements, appears as an adequate measure at both the 9'th and 12th grade levels. 

i The second factor. Consideration of Occupational Alternatives and Contingencies, appears 

I to be an adequate measure specific to the 12th grade. 

-» 

> • 

* 

\ It must be remembered that construct validation is a continuous process towards 

I which many studies contribute. The remaining papers in this series will report research 
'■ findings which will supplement those presented. 
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Table 1 

THE STATUS AND ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES RELEV.WP TO VOCATIONAL MATURITY 



t 

I 

6 



Title 

Socioeconomic Status of the Family 
T) Parental Occupational Level^ 



2)*House Rating 



a 



Description of Measure 



Parental occupation measured by the Ham- 
burger Revision of Warner Scale. A 
seven level scale. 

Houses rated on Warner Index of Status 
Characteristics. A seven point scale 
from excellent to very poor. 



c 

'i 






4 



I 







erJc 



Ability and Achievement 

3) Ability 

4) School Curriculum 

5) School Achievement 

6) School Achievement vs Under- 
achievement 

7) *Peer Acceptance 



1 

t 

je 

'V 

Scores on Verbal Reasoning Test of DAT. \ 

I 

At 9th grade - regents, or non-regents 
sections: at 12th grade - regents or f 

local diploma. | 



Grade Point Average. I 

i 

Boy is achiever if obtained GPA was ; 

labove predicted grade average and I 

underachiever if below predicted average. | 

I 

Score on "Guess Who" Test - a socio- ‘ • I 

metric test. f 



Vocational Aspiration 

8) Boy's Vocational Aspiration Level®' 

9) *Agreement Bet^'een Level of Voca- 

tional Aspiration & Expectation 



10)*Presence of Parental Vocational 
Aspiration 



Participation 



11) -’f*In-School Activities - no. of 

activities participated in for 
minimum of 2 years 

12) *#ln-School Activities - total no. 

of activities in which boy partici 
pated . 



Boy's preferred occupation rated on 
Hamburger Scale. 

Aspiration and expectation obtained from 
questionnaire. Each rated on Hamburger 
Scale. Boy scored on discrepancy be- 
tween expectation and aspiration. 

Information from parent interviews. 
Presence or absence of vocational 
aspiration scored. 



A count of the number of activities for 
minitnum of 2 years. 



A count of number of activities. 
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Table 1 
(continued) 



Title 



Description of Measure 



13)* **0ut-of -School Activities - no. of 
years of after -school employment 



A count of the number of years. 



14) **0ut -of -School Activities - no. of 
years of summer emplb 3 mient 



A count of the number -of -years 



15)**0ut-of -School Activities - no. of 
years of participation in clubs and 
organizations for minimum of 2 years 



A count of the number of activities. 



16) **Out -of -School Activities - total 
no. of activities 



A count of the number of activities. 



17)**Paid Work Experience Relevant to 
Vocational Preference 



Measure of agreement between paid work 
experience and vocational preference. 



18)**Hbbbies j Pastimes, Clubs, Organiza- 
tions Relevant to Vocational Prefer- 
ence 



Measure of agreement between these 
activities and vocational preference. 



Description 

Age 

Birth Order 



Miscellaneous 



Stability of Preference Over Four Years 



Degree of similarity of preferences at 
9th and 12th grade - utilizes field and 
level. 



*0nly at 9th Grade 



**Only at 12th Grade 



Signs of coefficients of correlation reported in this paper involving these 
variables were reversed when necessary. 
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Table 5 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STATUS AND ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES RELEVANT TO 
VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND THREE SELECTED FACTORS AT THE TWELFTH GRADE 

(N == 103) 
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Table 6 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STATUS AND ACHIEVEMENT VARIABLES RELEVANT TO 
VOCATIONAL MATURITY AND FOUR SELECTED FACTORS AT THE TWELFTH GRADE 
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